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the spontaneous outcome of adequate expression of clear thought.    Some   writers,   Huxley   admits,   might   have learned dignity from a study of Hobbes, and concision from Swift and simplicity from Defoe and Goldsmith. The names are significant of his taste; but he learned by adopting the methods of his predecessors, not by imitating them as models.   The labor which he bestowed upon his work is the more remarkable considering his quickness in seizing the right word in his hastiest letters.   He speaks of writing essays half a dozen times before getting them into the right shape.   He had the passion, unfortunately rare in Englishmen, for thorough logical symmetry.   His "flashes" must be finished and concentrated.   The happy phrase has to be fixed in the general framework.   Arguments are terribly slippery things; one is always finding one's self shunted into some slightly diverging track of thought; and brilliant remarks are most dangerous seducers.   They illustrate something, but then it is not quite the right thing.   Huxley gets his Pegasus into the strictest subordination; but one can understand that he had to suppress a good many swervings to right and left, and only found the lucid order after experimental wanderings into the wrong paths.    The result is the familiar one.   What is easy to read has not, therefore, as the hasty reader infers, been easy to write.   An "unfriendly" but surely rather simple-minded critic declared that the interest of Huxley's lectures was due not to the lecturer, but to the simplicity of the theory expounded.   That is the effect which Swift produces in the "Drapier's Letters." He seems to be simply stating obvious facts.   Huxley's best essays deserve to be put on a level with the finest ex-